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for a few weeks. It had no order of efficiency. The
High Commissioner was the Admiral Commanding
the Mediterranean, and he had under him a mixed
staff. The French General, Franchet d'Esperey, who
had commanded in Macedonia, was left as Commander-
in-Chief ashore. His British subordinate, General Sir
George Milne, was in the quaint position of being
an independent commander of a force called the Army
of the Black Sea; but practically the whole of this
force was also commanded, under the French General
Officer Commanding-in-Chief, by the Allied Commander
of the Constantinople area, and he was a British
General, Lieut.-General Sir Henry Wilson, The rela-
tionship between the French and British commanders
was unsympathetic, and the above description should
be sufficiently complex to show the impracticable system
that was in existence. There was no common policy
nor even common sentiment among the Allies, and
there was no co-ordination of men or force.
As to the British, there was no settled policy and
for the first twelve months no general line of policy was
laid down, except that the High Commissioner should
avoid all complications that might affect future decisions.
The results were pathetic, for the High Commissioners
did little but watch each other jealously and ensure that
none of their colleagues obtained any special advantages.
The Near East waited for reconstruction, but the Allies
did nothing that was constructive. Their decisions
were all negative. Minor difficulties as they arose
were referred to the home Governments, and decisions
on these appeared to have no part in a general policy*